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and present them to our readers just as they 
have been sent to us. Having witnessed 
ourselves his astonishing performances at 
various theatres in this country, we can 
vouch for the truth of the following state- 
ments as being perfectly correct. The like- 
ness at the head of this memoir is a faithful 
portrait of him, having been taken from 
life by Mr. Wild, of 18, Upper Wellington 
Street, Strand, well known as a clever artist. 
Any person who has seen Mr. Canfield, 
the subject of this memoir, will at once 
recognize the strileing resemblance of the 
features and figure, which are considered 
by those who know him to be admirably 
sketched. 

Mr. F. Canfield was born at Salorm, 
Massachusetts, in the year 1825. Ata very 
early age it was observed by his parents 
that he exhibited wonderful proofs of phy- 
sical strength, considerably more so than 
his playmates, and as he grew up it in- 
creased to such a degree that at twelve 
years of age he performed many astonishing 
feats, and, after travelling for four years on 
the borders of the Lakes of Ontario Erie, 
&c., he became acquainted with Mr. James 
Dunn, who was under an engagement with 
Mr. Rice, the celebrated Jim Crow, at the 
Eagle Street Theatre, Buffalo, who intro- 
duced him to that gentleman, and upon Mr. 
Rice witnessing his wonderful powers of 
strength he immediately engaged him. Our 
hero was then just turned sixteen years of 
age. The first feat of strength he per- 
formed was pulling against four horses be- 
longing toa Mr. Miller, a friend of the 
manager, and here, strange as it may ap- 
pear, he became immoveable, the power on 
each side being so great that some of the 
tackling attached to the horses gave way. 
Another most extraordinary feat was ac- 
complished by placing a cannon upon his 
breast, ten bundred weight, which he bore 
in that position till it was fired off. The 
next surprising effort of strength was by 
taking a rope two inches thick and lapping 
it round his body, and pulling it till it snap- 
ped and broke like a bit of thread. A bar 
of iron an ineh thick was bent nearly dou- 
ble by striking it over his arm; and six 


half hundred weights were attached to the 
hair of his head, which he deliberately 





walked about with so attached. He has 
travelled ever since he was sixteen years 
old, and performed these feats of strength 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Columbus, Pensylvania, 
New York, and Philadelphia. His first 
engagement in England was at the Surrey 
Theatre, where he drew crowded houses for 
amonth, after which he got engagements 
at all the minor theatres in London, and 
was equally successful, His performances 
are truly wonderful, the greater portion of 
which we have witnessed ourselves. In 
person he is about five feet nine inches in 
height, stout and well made, pleasing fea- 
tures, and dark long hair. In company he 
is very agreeable, and relates some pleasing 
anecdotes of his travels. He is now resid- 
ing with a friend at 33, in the Minories, 
and may be spoken with as to the authen- 
ticity of the above statements. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


The first performance at this house of 
the opera of “ Anna Bolena” would, we 
imagined, have attracted a much more nu- 
merous audience than was assembled to 
witness its representation. Hitherto we 
have had no singer who could compete with 
Grisi in her personation of the wronged 
queen. However heterodox our opinion 
may appear to the admirers of this great 
artist, we do not think she realizes the cha- 
racter according to its historical or dramatic 
features. The Anna Bolena of Grisi is a 
bold, ardent, and vehement woman, bearing 
little resemblance to the young, gentle, and 
beautiful Anna, pourtrayed by the historian 
and poet, so patient and foregoing under 
the most cruel calamities, and the deepest 
wrongs. Grisi’s performance is, doubtless, 
a very remarkable exposition of a character 
in which she is unapproachable—that of 
strong passion, without the slightest tinge 
of sentiment, and very little refinement ; 
but this is certainly not the character of 
the gentle victim of the tyrant’s lust and 
rage. In one scene alone, where she re- 
proaches Jane Seymour for her perfidy, 
and pronounces a terrible curse upon the 
usurper of the crown, her resentment bursts 
forth, and the feelings of the wronged wo- 
man find utterance in a withering denunci- 














ation; but how speedily, when the storm 
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subsides, her natural affections resume their 
influence upon her mind; indeed, nothing 
can be more touchingly beautiful than her 
forgiveness of her rival, in the duet, “ Va 
infellice.’” Her madness, too, in the last 
scene is equally affecting from its pathos ; 
the recollections of her first love, and the 
scenes of her happy childhood, are deli- 
ciously described in the recitative and aria, 
“ Al dolce guidami,” which she sings in 
the prison. It is in the expression of this 
simple and touching pathos, in the deline- 
ation of the intense sorrow of a young and 
innocent heart, that we consider Grisi to be 
incompetent, or, at least, not so successful 
as in the development of strong passion 
and physical exertion. Her Semiramide, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Donna Anna are not 
to be surpassed. Norma, too, according to 
her interpretation of the character, is a 
noble performance ; but, without intending 
any invidious comparison, we consider that 
Anna Bolena would find a representative 
more congenial to the historical truth and 
poetic beauty of the character in Madlle. 
Jenny Lind. Tamburini appeared in the 
character of Henry VIII. for the first time 
in this country; but with Lablache’s mag- 
nificent assumption fresh in our memory, it 
was, notwithstanding the great ability of 
the artist, only a second-rate performance. 
Mario’s singing in the part of Lord Percy 
was unfavourably affected by a hoarseness 
under which he laboured, and for which an 
apology was made. Mdlle Corbari, in the 
character of Jane Seymour, sang with con- 
siderable sweetness, but limited power. 
The great part in the opera was unquestion- 
ably the page Smeaton, in which Mdlle. 
Alboni created a positive sensation. Her 
rich, full, resonant voice has never been 
heard to greater advantage than in the 
charming romanza, ‘Deh! von voler,’’ 
with a harp accompaniment, which obtained 
the only encore of the evening. 
PRINCESS'S, 

“ Dying for a Kiss” is a highly amusing 
petite drama, translated with the greatest 
care. We are reminded of the “Crown 
Diamonds” in the working of the plot, 
which, though rather extravagant, introduces 
some good opportunities for stage effect. 
Madame Vestris looks charming as the 
queen, and throws all her power of fesci- 
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nation into the entire performance. There 
are some very pretty airs by Loder in the 
course of the piece, very nicely given by 
Vestris. Miss Stanley and Mr. Granby are 
excellent. In fact all the parts are well 
sustained. 

ADELPHI. 

“ Out on the Sly; or, a Fete at Rosher- 
ville,” is not one of Mr. Selby’s best hits ; 
nevertheless there is some fun to make up 
for the immensity of extravagance. The 
many encounters of old and young, single 
and married, provoke a good deal of laugh- 
ter; andthe dancing is extremely good. 
It will pass away a portion of the evening 
pleasantly for a week or two. 


LYCEUM. 
A new comic drama, called “ Marguerite’s 
Colours’? — another version, in fact, of 


* Flying Colours,’ that has been for some 
weeks playing at the Adelphi—was pro- 
duced at this house on Monday evening. 
A French piece is not the most brilliant 
affair in the world. The drama has, how- 
ever, been well cast; Miss Dickenson play- 
ing the part of Helene de Montbrun very 
spiritedly, and Mr. Wigan, as Captain 
Sanspeur, making up in his female disguise 
most effectively. Mr. Emery was an ex- 
cellent personation of the old governor of 
Verdun; and Miss Villars rendered the 
part of Helene de Montbrun very interest- 
ing. The costumes were rich and beautiful. 
The mise en scene was excellent; we do not 
remember anything on the stage more per- 
fect in all its details than the chamber with 
carved oak furniture in the second act, 
The drama was completely successful, The 
Spanish dancers continne to delight the 
audiences by their picturesque national 
dancing. 
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Sketches of Dramatists 
OF BYGONE DAYS. — 
—>—- 
NOTICE. 
The sketches which follow have no preten- 
sions beyond mere catalogues of names 
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and dates, and lay claim to nothing more 

than true and faithful direction-posts to 

all the frequenters of theatrical amuse- 
ments + % e. our kind and discerning 
readers. 

No. 1. 

Sin Joun VANBRUGH, a celebrated dra- 
matic writer and architect, was descended 
from an ancient family in Cheshire, who 
came originally from France, though from 
the name he appears to have been of Dutch 
extraction. The year of his birth is not 
certainly known, but it appears to have 
been some time in the reign of Charles the 
Second. He received his education from a 
private tutor, and from his natural genius, 
even wher very young, he became eminent 
both as a poet and an architect. The first 
comedy he wrote, called “The Relapse; or, 
Virtue in Darger,’’ was acted with great 
applause in 1697, which encouraged him 
to write others to the number of eleven, 
several of which are still held in high esti- 
mation. The credit he gained by his dra- 
matic performances was attended with more 
beneficial advantages than usually arise from 
the profits of writing for the stage. He 
was first appointed to the office of Claren- 
cieux King at Arms, which, after holding 
for some time, he disposed of. In August, 
1716, he was appointed surveyor of the 
works at Greenwich Ilospital. He was also 
made comptroller general of His Majesty’s 
works, and surveyor of the gardens. It is 
reasonable, however, to suppose that these 
emoluments were conferred on him not for 
his abilities as a dramatic writer, but for 
his great skill in architecture, for his inge- 
nuity in that science was so auspicious that 
several noble structures were erected under 
his directions, particularly Blenheim House, 
in Oxfordshire, and Claremont, in Surrey ; 
he likewise built the Opera House in the 
Iaymarket, to defray the expense of which 
he raised a subscription from thirty persons 
of quality of one hundred pounds each, in 
consideration of which each subscriber for 
his own life was to be admitted to every 
representation without further expense. 
When the first stone of this structure was 
laid, it was inscribed with these words— 
“The litte whig'’—as a compliment to a 
Jady of extraordinary beauty, the celebrated 
toast and pride of that party, viz. the 











Countess of Sunderland, second daughter 
of the great Duke of Marlborough. Sir 
John, in some part of his life, went over to 
France, in order, it is supposed, to improve 
himself in the study of architecture. Dur- 


ing his stay there, he took views of several . 


celebrated fortifications, in doing which, 
being one day observed by an engineer, he 
was, by his information, taken into custody, 
and after an examination before an officer 
of the police was committed prisoner to 
the bastile; his liberation was procured by 
the Earl of Stair, the English Ambassador 
at Paris, through the Duke of Orleans, the 
then Regent. On his return to Englarid, 
he took a house in Whitehall, where he 
continued to pursue his beloved studies of 
poetry and architecture till his death, which 
happened on the 6th of March, 1726. He 
was the contemporary and friend of Con- 
greve, the celebrated dramatist. One of 
Sir John’s comedies, however, when first 
acted and printed, bordered too near upon 
profaneness and obscenity, for which he 
was chastised with becoming severity by 
Mr. Collier, and though he answered that 
fentleman rather in a satirical than in a 
judicious manner, in his advanced years he 
was convinced of his error, and about a 
year before his death, when he heard that a 
great person had ordered the “ Provoked 
Wife’’ to be acted, he substituted a new 
scene instead of one which had been so 
justly censured. 

The style of Sir John Vanbrugh’s build- 
ing always displaying more massive than 
light or elegant architecture, gave rise to 
the following idea of a fitting epitaph for 
his tomb :— 

* Earth, lay heavy upon him; for he 

*‘ Laid many a heavy burthen upon thee.” 


TUE “INS” AND THE “OUTS,” 

The following eccentric and pithy ad- 
dress, spoken by Mr. Murry, of the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh, at the close of the sea- 
son, afew years back, is so applicable to 
the present time, both in a theatrical and 
political point of view, that we this week 
present our readers with it, feeling assured 
they will be amused by the perusal of it:— 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—JIn theatrical 
matters, as in political, the world may be 
divided into two great parties, namely, the 
‘Ins’ and the § Outs,’ and you will at once 
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perceive why the manager of a theatre, 
like the far-famed Vicar of Bray, should 
be the humble servant of the Ins, whatever 
political party or parties those Ins may hap- 
pen to belong to. (Laughter) The feel- 
ings and the gratification of these aforesaid 
Ins should ever be the paramount consider- 
ation of the aforesaid manager ; and yet 
how often, Ladies and Gentlemen, on the 
occasion of a bad benefit, or the conclusion 
of an indifferent season, do we see an actor 
or manager coming forward, with moody 
brow and ‘ lack-lustre eye,’ visiting upon 
the good-natured and friendly Ins the de- 
falcations of the stony-hearted Outs. 
(Laughter and applause.) If by such 
grumblings we could like able financiers, 
touch the pockets of the Absentees—(great 
applause and laughter )—without annoying 
the feelings of the Present-he’s and she’s, 
then would I exclaim with Lear— 

‘Blow winds, and crack your cheeks—rage louder 


ye 
Spout cataracts, and hurricanoes fall, 
Till you have drowned the towns and palaces 
Of these said Out-and-Outers.’—(Great laughter). 


But as this is impossible, the result of such 
complaint is too frequently to offend our 
supporters, and literally turn our Insides 
out. (Applause) With these convictions 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I present myself 
before you this evening; and although I 
cannot claim the garlands of a successful 
campaign, I shall not indulge the ‘melting 
mood ;’ but, averaging the result of my la- 
bours, and your favours for the last ten 
years, sincerely thank you, and all who 
have honoured with their support during 
that period, for a very snug and comfortable 
balance in favour,’ (Great applause.) To 
borrow another mercantile phrase, Theatres, 
especially the large ones, are looking down, 
for which depression-many causes may be 
given—and one inparticular, the late hours 
of fashionable parties; for the man who 
sits down to dinner at seven o’clock, must 
of neccessity cut his mutton and the thea- 
tre atone time (laughter and applanse) : 
and, with a sharp appetite, I would back 
mutton against Shakespeare at any odds. 
(Great laughter) Thus the dinner-table 
depopulates our first prices; and as one 
evil genius generates: another, the draw- 
ing room ruins our second; for who'd leave 
the attractions of a modern soiree, with its 
bevy of beauties, its gas, its songs, quadr illes, 
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tableaux vivans, and all the thousand and 
one attractions which_throw.a fairy ‘charm 
over the private parties of present days— 
who'd leave them, I say, on a snowy night, 
to see a few shivering actors striving to be 
funny to the as few deluded individuals 
whom the astounding mysteries of a long 
playbill have inveigled into our clutches ?— 
(Great laughter), What is to be done to 
remedy this evil I know not; for if Kemble 
himself were here for a whole season, I'd 
back the dinners against him in the long. 
run. To ask youto give up your dinners 
would be ridiculous, and yet without some 
change we must soon give up ours. (Laugh- 
ter.) If you, gentle Ladies, don’t dine a 


little earlier, 
* Macbeth must dine no more.’ 


I thankfully acknowledge that during Mr. 
and Mrs, Charles Kean’s engagement din- 
ners seemed ata discount; but then three 
weeks of prosperity barely recompense 
months of depression, particularly as, though 
man and wife are of one flesh, they con- 
trive, professionally, to have two pockets 
(great laughter); and between the Scylla 
of the one, and the Charybdis of the other 
the manager gets anything but the lion’s 
share. (Hear, hear.) If during a future 
season anything could be done to mitigate 
the dinner epidemic, we shall be truly grate- 
ful—if not, we must again put our should- 
ers to the wheel, and trust to the chapter 
of accidents for betterfortune. As for my- 
self, I repeat Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
the failure of a season or two cannot marr 
my fortunes, or influence my feelings; which 
ever have been, and ever will be, those of 
profound respect and regard for you, my 
very kind friends and patrons—sentiments 
in which, I am sure, the great bulk of my 
company join me ; and with heartfelt wishes 
for your health and happiness, we, for the 
brief vacation of a fortnight, respectfully 
take our leave.” 


NO MORE SIIALL BEAUTY HAVE 
THE POWER. 





BY J. A. LINNELL, THE BARD OF NEN, 


No more shall beauty have the power 
To win my faithful heart— 

Its lengthened life is but an hour— 
Its honied lips are tart. 

For beauty’s like a meteor beam, 
With bright alluring ray, 

That charms us with its vivid gleam 

And darkly fades away. 
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The ignus-fatuus of the fen, 
With its fictitious fire, 

The weary trav’ler follows, when 
It leads him in the mire. 


The night-shade bloom with smiling power 
May tempt with language mute, 

But never pluck deception’s flower, 
There’s poison in the fruit. 


Thus beauty with alluring grace, 
Some latent pulse may start, 
But where it blossoms in the face, 

Deception’s in the heart. 





THEATRICAL SCRAPIANA. 

Hyrer-Criticism.— When Colman read 
his admirable opera of “Inkle and Yarico” 
to the late Dr. Moseley, the Doctor made 
no remark during the progress of the piece, 
and when it was concluded he was asked 
what he thought of it. “It won’t do,” 
said the Doctor; ‘stuff, nonsense!” Every 
body else having been delighted with it, 
this decided disapprobation puzzled the 
circle ; he was asked why. “I'll tell you 
why,” answered the critic; ‘you say in 
the finale— 


‘ Now let us dance and sing, 
‘ While all Barbadoes’ bells shall ring.’ 


It won’t do; there is but one bell in the 
whole island.” 





CHIT-CHAT. 

Jenny Linp.—The first warblings of the 
Sweedish Nightingale, out of London, will 
be at Brighton, the last week in August, 
where she has been engaged to sing ata 
concert, by Mr. Wright. Verdi’s opera of 
“] Masanadieri,” is in active rehearsal at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, in which Jenny 
Lind, will sustain the principal soprano ; 
report speaks highly of the music. 

Stace Expression.—Baron, who was 
termed the French Garrick, had a most ele- 
vated notion of his profession; he used to 
say, that tragic actors sbould be nursed on 
the lap of Queens! Nor was his vanity in. 
ferior to his enthusiasm for his profession, 
for, according to him, the world might once 
in a century see a Cesar, but it required a 
thousand years to produce a Baron. The 
French writers have preserved a variety of 
little anecdotes which testify the talents he 
displayed. They have recorded one obser- 
vation of his respecting actors, which is 
not less applicable to poets and to painters. 
“‘ Rules (said this sublime actor, as he is 
called) may teach us toraise the arms above 





the head, but if passion carries them it 
will be well done, passion knows more than 
art,”” 

MapaME Marietta ALBoni.—This ta- 
lented lady, the first of contralti and an ex- 
cellent actress, whose appearance here has 
taken the town by surprise, has, we learn, 
received the most liberal offers from M. Va- 
tel, the Director of the Italian Theatre, at 
Paris, for the ensuing season. When her 
name first appeared in the programme of 
the Royal Italian Opera the multitude 
made the inquiry ‘‘ Who is Alboni?” but 
out of Italy, this fascinating cantatrice was 
but very little known. We now learn that 
she was born at Cesena, in the Papal states, 
in 1826. She was educated at the Acade- 
my of Bologna, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Rossini himself. At the age 
of sixteen she made her debut at the opera 
of Bologna, in the part of Orsini, in “Lu- 
crezia Borgia,’ and her career since has 
been one of unbroken triumph. One of her 
biographers says, ‘ Marietta Alboni is to 
Rossini, what Jenny Lind is to Meyerbeer ; 
she has reached that pinnacle of celebrity 
her great master predicted she would at- 
tain—he witnessed the budding of that re- 
nown it was his pride to foster and en- 
hance.” Rossini himself signed her two 
first engagements. ‘I am,” said he to her 
in 1840, “the subscribing witness to your 
renown and success, and happiness attend 
the union.” Under the grand mestro she 
acquired the power of displaying that ex- 
quisite feeling which so peculiarly distin- 
guishes her in cantabile singing, for which 
he wrote so much in the early part of his 
career, and which he only abandoned from 
lack of acompetent artist to do justice to 
his effusions. The compass of Alboni’s 
voice is not confined to her unequalled con- 
tralto register. She combines with it a 
mezzo-soprano, taking B flat with perfect 
ease and certainty. 

Dusiin, QuEEN’s.—This is, we believe, 
the only theatre in Ireland now open. The 
company is tolerably efficient, and the bu- 
siness has been better than might have been 
expected from the depressed state of trade 
and the recent distress of the country. The 
comedy of “‘ Look Before You Leap,” with 
the burlesque of “The Invisible Prince,” 
have been most successful. Mr. W. Da- 
vidge, an excellent comedian, is engaged 
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here, and is a great favorite with the Dub- 
lin audienc. 

Drury Lane.—It is now certain that 
Mr. Gye, the former lessee of Vauxhall, and 
M. Jullien, have taken Drury-lane Theatre 
for three years. Itis intended to give pro- 
menade concerts there during the autumn 
months, and to try operatic entertainments 





there in the winter. We shall see. 

HayMarkKet.— Miss Helen Faucit is en- 
gaged here, and will appear on the re-open- 
ing of the theatre, in a play by Mr. Mars- 
ton, ‘‘ The Patrician’s Daughter.’ Mr. 
Creswick from Sadler’s Wells, and Mr. Wi- 
gan, from the Lyceum, will be amongst the 
accessions to the dramatic corps. Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Stuart, Mr Holl, and Mr. 
Lester are numbered with those who leave 
the theatre next autumn. 

Princess’s.—Mr. Macready has entered 
into an araangement for a succession of en- 
gagements, extending, we believe, over a 
term of three years. Heis to commence 
at the latter end of September, or the be- 
ginning of October, and play for five 
months. A play by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, in which Mr. Macready will per- 
form, will be produced during the after sea- 
son. Mr. Gordon, who played last season 
at the Olympic, is engaged here. 

AMERICAN THEATRICALS.—Mr., Barrett, 
the manager of the new theatre in the 
Broadway, New York, is at present picking 
up recruits for his company amongst the 
disengaged London performers, Amongst 
those said to have enlisted under his ban- 
ners, are Mr. Emery and Miss Dickinson, 
from the Lyceum, and Miss Telbin, from 
the Haymarket Theatre. 

Younc Jounn Reeve.—The son of the 
inimitable John Reeve is about to make 
his first public appearance for the benefit of 
his father’s old friend, Buckstone, who 
takes his farewell benefit at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on the 21st inst. Mr. Reeve has 
chosen a favourite character of his father’s, 
Bill Downey, in ‘‘ The Unfinished Gentle- 
man,” in which to make his debut. Mr. 
Reeve, it is said, inherits much of that 
genuine humour that in the elder John so 
often “ set the audience in a roar.” 

OtympPic.—Capt. Addison, formerly les- 
see of the Queen’s Theatre, Tottenham- 

court-road, has taken the Olympic Theatre, 
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and commences his occupancy the latter 
end of September. The theatre'will open 
under his management about the middle of 
October. 

THALBERG,—The eminent pianist, is now 
in London, ona visit to his great _father-in- 
law, Lablache, whose daughter he married. 

LyceuM.—New MANAGEMENT.—Not- 

withstanding that the terms of the treaty 
for taking this theatre have been settled be. 
tween Mr. Arnold, and Mr. Charles Mat- 
thews, the final ratification, by signing and 
sealing, has not yet been accomplished. A 
hitch somewhere is spoken of, but we can 
scarcely believe that any serious impedi- 
ment can now arise; at all events, the ar- 
rangements for completing the new company 
under the management of Madame Vestris 
and Mr. Charles Matthews are proceeding 
without interuption. We believe we are 
are correct in stating that, besides the ma- 
nagers, the corps dramatique, will include the 
following artist of metropolitan or provin- 
cial reputation :—Mrs. Stirling, from the 
Princess's ; Mrs. Fitzwilliam, from the 
Adelphi; Mrs. Gilbert, a genteel couwdy 
lady, from the T. R. Manchester; Miss 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam, a young comedy and 
opera actress, from the provinces; Mrs. C. 
Jones, Mrs. Tayleure, and Mrs. Macna- 
mara, from the London theatres royal; Mr. 
Charles Vandenhoff, formerly of Covent 
Garden; Mr. Leigh Murray, of the Lyce- 
um; Mr. Robert Roxby, from Liverpool 
(stage manager); Mr. - Purcell, light and 
eccentric comedy, from the T. R. Edin- 
purgh; Mr. Basil Baker, from the T. R- 
Dublin and Liverpool; Mr. F. Matthews, 
of the Lyceum; Mr. Bellingham, of the 
Lyceum ; Mr. Charles Selby, of the Adel- 
phi; Mr. Diddear, formerly of Covent Gar- 
den; Mr. Granby, from the Princess’s; 
Mr. Charles Horn, and very probably Miss 
and Master Marshall, from the Princess’s 
Mr. W. Beverly, from the Princess’s, is 30 
be the scenic artist; and Mr. Siowman, ot 
Covent Garden, to be the machinist of the 
theatre. We understand it is the intention 
of the management to confine thomsolves 
to petite comedy, vaudevilles, light farces, 
and burlesque, a kind of medium between 
the Olympic and Covent Garden entertain- 
ments when under the management of Ma- 
dame Vestris. ! 
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How to “OrpeR” a Cuaise.—There is 
a story going of a certain manager, who 
may be seen driving a little four-wheeled 
trap, that he got a bargain by the aid 
of a remarkable piece of Holywell-street 
diplomacy. He had agreed to pay part of 
the price in ready money, and the remain- 
der in orders for the theatre, of which six 
were to be given each night, until they 
amounted to the stipulated sum. The sel- 
ler of the chaise intending disposing of the 
order and thus reimbursing himseif; but 
how was he shocked when the cunning lit- 
tle manager sent him six orders to admit 
himself. As he could not conveniently 
make six single gentlemen out of one, and 
the orders were ‘‘not transferable.” five of 
them were lost every evening; and the ma- 
nager chuckled in his sleeve at the simpli- 
city of the poor fellow who had taken his 
orders for a chaise. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Wrigut.—The MS. came too late last week, or 
if would have been noticed. 

A Maw azout Town.-——-Many ce mic song books are 
published by Collins, 39, Holywell street, Strand. 

A New Susscrinen.—The Journal will be sent as 
directed; to L. A—, Kissingham, near Weedon, 
Northamptonshire. 

H. P.—Make the complaint yourself, send your let- 
ter to the theatre. 


A ConnesPpoxpEent.—The poetry is very old, and 
will not suil our columns—it being of a very low 
character. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
AUXHALL. — FIRST APPEAR- 
ance of the celebrated LEJARR 
FAMILY, from Franconi’s, at Paris. Re-enga: e- 
ment of Mdlle. Caroline, the famed equierre. In 
consequence of the brilliant assemblage of rank 
and fashion at Vauxhall, on Friday night to witness 
the conge of Mdile. Caroline, the proprietors, in 
compliance with innumerable applications from the 
Nobility and Géntry, have, regardless of expense, 
concluded another engagement (for a limited num. 
ber of nights), with that fascinating equestrian, 
who will every evening (Saturday excepted) appear 
in the circle with the equally celebrated Madame 
Lejarr, Malle. Pauline Cuzent, and Mons. Lejarr, 
who have the honour of being attaches of the Em- 
ror of Russia’s private equestrian troupe, at St. 
etersburgh), from Franconi’s, Les Champs Elysees 
at Paris, for ten nights only. Wonderful feats of 
La Jeunne Baptiste, and Les Freres Loissett, and 
the Bedouin Arabs. Grand Vocaland Instrumental 
concert. Three full and efficient bands. Brilliant 
Wuminations and magnificent display of fireworks 
by Darby. Grand Square of St. Mark, Venice, with 
the Palace of the e, Library, Cathedral, and 
Campanella Tower. scent of Joel 11 Diavolo.— 
Doors open at eight o’clock; admission half-a crown 











On Monday the celebrated Hungarian Dancers 
will make their first appearance. 

REMORNE.—Lessee, Mr. JAMES 
ELLIS.—OPEN EVERY EVEN. 

ING (except Saturdays). The Public are respect- 
fully informed that these delightful pleasure. 
grounds, which last year obtained a celebrity un- 
paralleled in the annals of public gardens, have 
this season been considerably enlarged. During 
the recess a variety of alterations, diess of cost, 
have been effected, all tending to the comfort and 
entertainment of the visitor, thus rendering Cre- 
morne without a rival. [ts present attractions 
may be thus described:—Grand River-side En- 
trance! A splendid new entrance, fronting the 
river (from designs by Mr. B_ Hurwitz), modelled 
after the magnificent portal of the Jardin de Ma. 
bille at Paris, and surmounted by a figure of Momus, 
has been erected, which, each evening, will be bril- 
liantly lighted with gas,iu a style embracing elegance 
and novelty of design, from which, a charming 
walk, leading to the gardens, has been formed, or- 
namented with beautiful statuary, and interspersed 
with fragrant shrubs and exotics, The principal 
feature in the garden is The Grand Pagoda Orches- 
tra, with an immense circular pla’ form for dancing ; 
capable of enabling four thousand votaries of Terp- 
sichore to accomplish each figure in the mazy 
dance! The orchestra will be nightly illuminated 
with myriads of jets of gas, forming a dazzling 
scene of enchantment, which will not only charm 
the eye and fascinate the senses, but add fresh al- 
lurements to this modern Fairy Land! The trees 
surrounding this splendid ‘ salle de dance,” will be 
illuminated after the style of the Chateau Rouge, 
at Paris, with magnificent Casino D’Ete, con- 
ducted by Laurent’s unrivalled band of fifty per- 
formers, assisted by six masters of the ceremonies. 
Vocal and Instrumental Concert. The lavender 
bowers and new Chinese walk will likewise present 
a “coup d’eil” the most charming. ‘lhe theatre 
has been entirely re-decorated, in which will be pre- 
sented vaudevilles, musical entertainments, and 
ballets. Grand Cosmoramic View of the City of 
Mexico; with panoramic and dioramic effects, de- 
signed and constructed by Mr. J. Brecknell, of the 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane, and painted by Mr. Wil- 
son and assistants The largest achromatic Camera- 
Obscura ever exhibited. Also, electrical. electro 
magnetic, and Galvanic experiments, athletic and 
other amusements, such as archery, rifle shooting, 
bowls, swings, maze, gipsies’ tents, glass-blowing 
exhibition, weighing machine, the Cremorne poet, 
&c —In addition to M. Laurent’s band, a powerful 
Tyrolean brass band, conducted by Mr. J. Hill, will 
perform daily in the afternoon, commencing ‘at 
three o'clock. The tavern department has been 
laced under the entire direction of Mr. Charles 
ws (late of the Albion), and the refreshments 
will be of the first quality, and at moderate charges. 
Admission, 1s.—Cremorne can be reached from ali 
parts of town by omnibus, 6d.; by steam-boats, 2d_ 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 
—Persons of any aze, however bad 

thelr WRITING, may, in EIGHT LESSONS, 
acquire permanently an elegant and flowing style 
of penmanship, adapted either to professional! pur- 
suits or private correspondence Arithmetic ona 
method requiring only one-third the time usually 
requisite. Book-keeping as practised in the go- 
vernment, banking, and merchants’ offices. Short- 
hand, &c. Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Iustitution 

7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

** Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc 
ed toascience, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 





(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
DYSON, PAUL’S ALLEY, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 231], SHOREDITCH; A, MANSELL, 
115, FLEET STREET; 

WatLineo, 409, Strand—Bautn, 4, Brydges Street —Vickxers, Holywell Street—Bercer, Holywell 
Street—Sreit, Paternoster Row—Manwy,Cornhill—Mountcast ie, 30, Bedford Court,Covent Garden— 
Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road---PurKess, 60, Dean Street, Soho—APPLEYARD, 
Farringdon Street—Haraiss, 25, Bow Street—Harnis, Blackfriars Road—Wuire, Holywell-street 

and al) Booksellers. 
HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
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